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A Peek  into  a New  Book: 

American  Numismatic  Auctions  to  1875 
John  N.  Lupia  III 

This  article  is  an  excerpt  from  the  author’s  new  book,  American  J\[umis' 
matic  Auctions  to  1875:  Volume  1,  1738-1850,  which  is  a revised  and 
expanded  edition  of  Part  One  of  E.J.  Attinellfs  ?{umis  graphics.  This 
portion  of  the  preface  describes  the  structure  of  the  new  edition  and  the 
extensive  research  involved  in  preparing  it. 

I.  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

American  numismatic  auction  sales  before  the  famous  Dr.  Lewis  Roper 
sale  of  February  20,  1851,  have  been  thoroughly  neglected  and  regarded 
as  though  they  had  no  value  for  historical  research  whatsoever.  Typi- 
cally,  eighteenth-century  coin  auctions  sold  coins  en  masse  or  en  bloc  as 
a case  or  cabinet  or  whole  collection,  rather  than  individually  in  separate 
lots.  Coin  descriptions  in  early  nineteenth-century  catalogues  were  curt 
and  tell  us  little  and  typically  offer  even  less  about  the  physical  descrip- 
tion of  the  coins  in  the  sale  since  they  were  arranged  into  lots  offered  in 
groups,  imitative  rather  than  differing  much  from  those  in  the  previous 
century.  Yet  the  few  words  found  tell  us  much.  It  is  the  investigative 
research  of  the  professional  historian  to  uncover  the  physical  realities 
that  lay  veiled  in  the  paucity  of  description  found  in  the  early  auction 
catalogues.  “In  general,  the  lot  descriptions  of  American  auction  cata- 
logues during  this  time  period  provide  minimal  information:  they  were 
only  intended  to  be  guides  for  people  attending  the  auction,  the  days  of 
mail  bids,  agents  and  the  use  of  auction  catalogues  as  reference  materi- 
als being  in  the  future.’’1  As  Grierson  so  aptly  noted  years  ago,  nearly 
every  coin  auction  catalogue  f before  1850J  was  never  designed  or  in- 
tended to  function  as  a useful  reference  containing  detailed  descriptions 


1 David  F.  Fanning,  “Early  U.S.  Auction  Sales  Containing  Colonial  Coins:  Part  One, 
Sales  through  1858,"  C4  Newsletter  is  no.  2 (Summer  2007):  34-41. 
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of  the  coins,  “detailed  enough  to  allow  identifications  with  present  day 
specimens.”2  These  points  of  view  have  become  a common  consensus  for 
many  years  regarding  the  fourteen  coin  auctions  from  June  12-13,  1828, 
to  May  15,  1849,  that  preceded  the  Roper  sale  listed  in  Attinelli  which 
are  relatively  unknown,  and  those  who  have  examined  them  are  disap- 
pointed not  finding  them  to  be  like  later  nineteenth-century  catalogues 
since  they  neither  follow  a format  nor  model  familiar  to  collectors  like 
those  of  W.E.  Woodward  or  the  Chapman  brothers.  Q.  David  Bowers, 
for  example,  voiced  this  sentiment  well:  “However,  a collection  of  auc- 
tion notices  and  catalogues  before  1850  would  contain  little  of  numis- 
matic research  value.”3  To  create  a book  that  does  just  that  would  seem 
to  be  futile  and  worthless  for  the  historian  and  numismatic  researcher. 
What  good  would  it  profit  anyone  to  have  a book  that  is  “a  collection  of 
auction  notices  and  catalogues  before  1870”?  On  this  note,  Tim  Hanson, 
Professor  of  History,  Towson  University,  Maryland,  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  in  a review  of  Richard  D.  Brown,  Major  Problems  in  the  Era 
of  the  American  Revolution,  1760-1791:  Documents  and  Essays,  when 
he  wrote,  “Let’s  face  it,  no  collection  of  primary  sources  and  essays  is 

2 Philip  Grierson,  Numismatics  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1975),  p.  19°- 

3 Q.  David  Bowers,  American  Numismatics  before  the  Civil  War,  1760-1860,  Empha* 
sizing  the  Story  of  Augustus  B.  Sage  (Wolfeboro,  N.H.:  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries, 
1998),  p.  43. 
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going  to  completely  satisfy  everyone.  Each  text  has  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses.”4  This  is  certainly  true  of  this  revised  edition  of  TfumiS' 
graphics  in  its  first  volume  about  numismatic  sales  from  1738  to  1850 
with  its  collection  of  notices  and  catalogues  each  having  its  strengths 
and  weakness,  with  some  stronger  or  weaker  than  others. 

2.  THE  PROCESS 

Over  the  years  I have  amassed  an  enormous  amount  of  books,  catalogues, 
periodicals,  ephemera,  and  data  on  American  numismatic  history  and 
numismatic  auctions.  The  revised  edition  of  Attinelli’s  A[umis graphics 
was  not  an  isolated  affair.  It  was  a by-product  of  this  amassed  collection 
and  compilation  of  research  that  has  been  ongoing  for  many  years.  The 
amount  of  original  material  still  unpublished  is  organized  into  a practi- 
cal series  of  individual  volumes.  This  organization  of  the  material  gave 
birth  to  the  History  of  American  Numismatics  Series,  A Documentary 
History  of  American  Numismatics:  Chronicling  American  Numismatic 
History,  which  is  a series  of  volumes  belonging  to  four  sections  of  re- 
search: Section  One,  A Chronicle  of  Auction  History;  Section  Two, 
A Chronicle  of  Numismatic  History;  Section  Three,  A Chronicle  of 
Numismatic  Biographies;  Section  Four,  A Chronicle  of  Numismatic 
Literature. 

Part  of  my  collection,  for  example,  contains  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Chapman  family  archive,  about  three  times  that  held  by  the  American 
Numismatic  Society.  The  Chapman  material  will  serve  to  form  a bio- 
graphical work  on  them  and  their  business  as  well  as  contributing  to 
future  volumes  in  the  series  A Chronicle  of  Auction  History,  1876-1950. 

Having  amassed  such  a plethora  of  original,  scarce  and  rare  items  as 
well  as  databases  of  my  investigative  research  I found  the  editing  pro- 
cess extraordinarily  time-consuming  in  the  production  of  the  revised 
edition  of  E.J.  Attinelli’s  ?Jumisgraphics.  As  the  weeding-out  process 
took  place  new  discoveries  occurred,  producing  a never-ending  cycle 
of  information,  that  if  left  as  a status  quo  would  never  result  in  any- 
thing ever  being  published.  Consequently  I had  to  take  measures  to 
put  the  ongoing  work  aside  in  order  to  focus  on  publishing  something 
as  quickly  as  possible,  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  longed  for 
such  new  information.  Through  several  conversations  with  John  Weston 
Adams,  who  served  as  my  mentor  helping  me  in  sorting  out  what  road 

4 Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  Net  Online.  H-Survey  (August,  2000)  http:// 

www.h-net.org/ reviews/showrev.php?id  = 4478 
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to  take  to  get  this  book  out  promptly,  I decided  to  publish  what  you 
are  now  reading.  The  original  plan  for  the  revised  edition  of  Attinelli’s 
Humisgraphics  was  to  produce  an  enormous  tome  filled  with  il lustra' 
tions  of  every  catalogue  and  variants  and  fuller  analysis,  discussions, 
bibliographies  and  so  forth,  but  that  project  soon  became  too  unwieldy 
and  impractical  and  no  end  was  anywhere  in  sight.  Thanks  to  the  good 
advice  of  John  W.  Adams  I did  some  quick  thinking  and  editing  and 
found  a way  to  produce  a far  more  practical  and  handy  edition  than  that 
first  conceived. 


3.  THE  CHAPTERS 

The  division  of  the  revised  edition  of  Attinelli’s  'H.umis  graphics  into 
two  volumes  was  originally  done  by  necessity  to  publish  quickly.  That 
decision  soon  revealed  some  wisdom  since  the  chronology  from  1738  to 
1850  needed  to  be  organised  into  time  divisions  that  aid  the  researcher 
to  make  sense  of  the  catalogues  seen  within  their  respective  eras.  The 
list  of  auction  catalogues,  therefore,  is  divided  into  seven  time  segments 
falling  into  two  parts.  Part  One  begins  with  the  English  portion  during 
the  Georgian  era  in  America  and  ends  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Revo' 
lutionary  War.  Part  Two  is  the  American  portion  with  time  divisions 
that  correspond  to  those  designated  by  Stephen  Randolph,  the  Historian 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  as  well  as  the  traditional  time  divisions 
set  by  American  historians. 

Part  One:  The  British  Empire  in  America 

1.  American  Georgian  Era,  1716-1776 

2.  French  and  Indian  War,  1756-1763 

3.  Revolutionary  War  Era,  1763-1781 
Part  Two:  The  American  Republic 

4.  Confederation  Era,  1781-1789 

5.  Federalist  Era,  1789-1801 

6.  Securing  the  Republic,  1801-1829 

7.  Manifest  Destiny,  1830-1860 

4.  THE  NUMBER  OF  ENTRIES 

Considering  what  we  have  discussed  thus  far  it  is  clear  that  this  book 
does  not  attempt  to  provide  the  exact  number  of  coin  and  numismatic 
auctions  that  took  place  from  the  earliest  first  auctions  circa  1654  in  a> 
lonial  North  America  to  1875.  That  number,  if  it  could  ever  be  reached, 
would  far  exceed  what  is  contained  within  these  meager  pages.  Attinelli 
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gave  us  443  coin  sales.  This  book  provides  another  76  coin  sales  in  ad' 
dition  to  Attinelli,  bringing  that  to  a new  total  of  529  sales.  Volume  2 
of  this  revised  edition  of  L{umisgraphics  provides  far  more  than  these, 
giving  us  well  over  600  coin  auctions  to  the  close  of  1875.  It  is  hoped 
that  many  corrected  and  revised  editions  of  this  current  volume  will 
follow,  bringing  an  ever  more  vivid  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
coin  collecting,  coin  dealing,  and  coin  auction  world  together  with  the 
auctions  of  accompanying  collectibles,  allowing  us  to  better  understand 
and  appreciate  that  world  for  what  it  truly  was  and  what  it  truly  has 
to  olfer  us  today.  What  is  being  offered  here  is  the  first  of  two  volumes 
of  groundbreaking  research  that  has  uncovered  over  200  auctions  not 
contained  in  Attinelli’s  LJumisgraphics. 

Though  this  book  has  a numbered  list  of  entries,  it  is  not  to  be  con' 
strued  as  written  in  stone,  and  future  corrected  and  revised  editions  will 
have  revised  numbers  to  be  sure.  The  numbered  entries  are  intended  to 
serve  as  a useful  tool  to  aid  writers  and  researchers  to  quickly  identify 
an  auction  entry  for  convenience's  sake. 

The  final  list  Attinelli  produced  has  served  historians  and  specialists 
well  for  these  past  137  years.  Attinelli  was  aware  that  many  other  coin 
and  numismatic'related  auctions  were  yet  to  be  discovered  and  included 
in  the  list.  The  time  has  now  come  to  reveal  what  I have  discovered 
over  the  years  to  expand  the  ParislvAttinelli  list  towards  completion. 
Perhaps  that  statement  sums  it  up  best,  namely,  to  call  this  work  a work 
towards  completion  since  the  ultimate  list  is  most  probably  unattainable 
and  only  a goal  we  can  strive  towards. 

Some  auctions  picked  over  and  not  contained  in  this  list  might  have 
contained  numismatic  items.  One  such  auction  that  might  have  contained 
numismatic  literature  was  held  at  Cunningham’s  at  Boston  on  January 
23,  1834,  to  sell  old  books  from  Germany.  This  author  does  not  yet  know 
what  was  contained  therein.  However,  there  were  several  critically  ini' 
portant  German  works  that  discussed  American  colonial  numismatics, 
including  the  series  by  Johann  Friedrich  Schroter  (1710-1788),  edited 
by  Siegmund  Jakob  Baumgarten  (1706-1757),  Geschichte  aUgemeine  der 
Lander  und  Voider  von  Amenta  (Halle,  1752),  which  discussed  the  mint 
at  Mexico,  money  and  gold  and  other  specie  circulating  in  Jamaica,  Vif' 
ginia,  and  other  areas  of  North  America,  and  New  England  bills  of 
credit.  Also,  Geschichte  der  englischen  Kolomen  in  Fjord' Amenta,  von 
ihrer  ersten  Entdec\ung  durch  Sebastian  Cabot  bis  auf  den  Frieden  1763 
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(Leipzig,  1775-1776),  discussed  the  erection  of  the  mint  at  Boston  and 
coinages  of  Maryland  (cf.  Lipsius  145). 5 

5.  SOME  ERRORS 

When  undertaking  new  research  never  before  ventured  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  few  entries  included  here  will  need  to  be  weeded  out  and 
supplanted  by  new  ones  that  have  been  verified  and  confirmed  by  subse^ 
quent  investigations  providing  better  quality  and  more  comprehensive 
data  than  this  first  edition.  These  few  errors  that  very  likely  fill  these 
pages  were  oftentimes  the  result  of  a lead  given  by  a librarian  or  found 
in  the  work  of  other  researchers  that  has  gone  unchecked  due  to  the 
aforementioned  time  constraints  on  publishing  this  volume.  Those  few 
entries  suspected  of  being  errors  can  be  easily  identified  with  an  asterisk 
(*)  that  precedes  the  date  of  the  entry.  The  reader  should  read  these  with 
caution  since  they  were  not  verified  due  to  the  lack  of  time.  Entries  nos. 
2 and  8,  for  example,  may  very  well  be  auctions  as  they  seem  to  be  to 
this  author;  they  have  all  the  earmarks  of  being  auctions,  but  that  they 
actually  were  auctions  was  not  verified  at  the  time  of  publication.  Also, 
entry  no.  12  needs  to  be  further  researched  to  confirm  the  possibility 
that  the  medallions  are  metal  rather  than  ceramic  as  formerly  supposed. 

6.  THE  BOOK  DESIGN 

Each  entry  was  designed  to  produce  the  look  and  feel  of  Attinelli’s  origb 
nal  work  by  choosing  fonts  and  sizes  of  typography  that  resembled  his. 
Also,  the  original  format  Attinelli  used  provided  vertical  lines  between 
entry  data  beginning  with  the  date,  separating  the  name  of  the  owner 
and  auctioneer  and  city  on  the  first  line,  and  priced  and  named  catalogues 
separated  from  the  number  of  days  and  number  of  pages  and  number  of 
lots,  ending  with  the  total  prices  realized,  on  the  second  line.  Where 
Attinelli  did  not  have  this  information  at  the  time  of  publication  he  left 
the  space  blank  between  two  vertical  lines  so  that  readers  in  the  future 
could  fill  in  the  blanks  and  make  their  copy  complete.  In  the  same  manner 
I have  done  the  same  so  that  as  corrections  and  additions  are  discovered 
readers  can  amend  the  entries  as  they  see  fit  to  produce  a more  complete 
edition  for  themselves.  The  anticipated  amendment  process  by  readers 
is  why  Attinelli  had  also  issued  ten  copies  on  large  paper  providing 


5 These  critical  works  on  American  colonial  numismatics  have  been  neglected  by 
American  numismatists  and  do  not  appear  in  any  modern  monograph  as  sources. 
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wide  enough  margins  for  readers  to  add  notes  and  information  to  aid 
them  in  their  research,  thereby  producing  a more  complete  reference 
for  themselves. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  design  for  clarity  an  example  taken  from  No. 
77  in  the  list  given  below  illustrating  each  section  of  the  entry  descrip' 
tion. 


| No.  77  | February  26,  i8,\4~  Attinelli  -76  [Coin  Auction  No.  5?,  | Numismatic  Auction  No.  69 


The  above  example  is  a five'column  row  that  lists  first,  the  listing  num- 
ber, i.e.,  the  first  entry  is  number  i continued  to  the  end;  second,  the 
date  of  the  sale;  third,  the  number  of  entries  in  this  book  “not  in  Attfi 
nelli”  are  designated  with  a minus  sign  before  the  number,  or  a plus  sign 
if  it  was  included  in  Attinelli;  fourth,  coin  auctions  tally;  and  fifth,  the 
same  tally  as  the  coin  auctions  plus  the  number  of  numismatic  literature 
auctions  given  as  a combined  number.  As  the  list  progresses  the  number 
of  both  coin  auctions  and  numismatic  auctions  is  always  given.  To  deter' 
mine  the  number  of  numismatic  literature  auctions  exclusively,  simply 
subtract  the  number  of  coin  auctions  from  the  number  of  numismatic 
auctions.  Taking  entry  no.  146,  for  example,  and  subtracting  the  Coin 
Auction  No.  90  from  the  Numismatic  Auction  No.  13 1 we  can  see  that 
41  numismatic  literature  auctions  are  included  in  the  entire  list. 

When  known,  the  title  of  each  catalogue  is  given  in  capital  letters, 
followed  by  the  number  of  pages,  dimensions,  and  lots.  Two  of  these 
latter  items  are  redundant  in  the  book  since  Attinelli  also  gives  them  in 
the  original  design  with  the  vertical  lines  arranged  in  the  second  row. 

| 1 1 1 16 1 620+  |$ 


A CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  FROM  THE  LIBRARY  OF  J.  G.  COGS' 
WELL,  BEING  A RARE  COLLECTION  OF  WORKS  ON  NATURAL 
HISTORY,  AND  IN  FOREIGN,  ENGLISH  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE,  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THE  JULIEN  AUCTION  ROOM,  BY 
J.  L.  CUNNINGHAM,  COR.  MILK  6?  FEDERAL  STREETS,  BOSTON, 

ON  WEDNESDAY  THE  26TH  OF  FEBRUARY,  AT  9 O'CLOCK  A.M., 
1834  (Boston,  1834) : 16  pages.  620+  lots. 

This  is  followed  by  a primary  bibliographic  source  such  as  McKay, 
Durst,  Gengerke,  Davis,  Moulton,  or  Adams.  Next  a list  of  any  known 
extant  copies  is  provided  for  anyone  wishing  to  visit  those  collections  to 
examine  the  catalogue.  This  is  given  together  with  an  OCLC  number  to 
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aid  the  researcher  find  the  catalogue  in  an  OPAC  or  to  give  the  number 
to  the  librarian  at  the  institution  they  are  visiting  to  view  it. 

McKay  250 

EXTANT  COPIES  AVAILABLE 

BPL 

NYPL 

OCLC  # 383 183,05 
Harvard 

OCLC  # 80483187 

The  main  body  of  the  entry  contains  a biography  of  the  collection  owner 
and  other  commentary  about  the  collection  as  well  as  what  is  known 
about  the  auctioneer. 

Mr.  Cogswell  was  born  on  September  27,  1786  at  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  attended  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  then  went  to 
Harvard  graduating  m 1809  having  studied  Law.  He  traveled  to  India 
and  on  return  to  America  practiced  Law  at  Belfast,  Maine.  In  1812 
he  married  Mary  Gilman,  daughter  of  Governor  John  Taylor  Gilman. 
She  died  suddenly  in  1813.  He  became  a tutor  at  Harvard  and  went 
to  Europe  in  1816.  He  remained  in  Europe  for  four  years  studying  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen  and  traveling  about  m England.  In  1820, 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  and  College 
Librarian  at  Harvard.  In  1823,  he  established  Round  Hill  School  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  He  was  forced  to  close  the  school  in 
1834.  ^ was  then  that  his  book,  rare  coin  and  medal  collection  was 
sold  on  February  26,  1834.  The  next  two  years  he  worked  in  a school 
at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  until  he  was  forced  to  leave  due  to  ill 
health.  He  returned  to  New  York  and  worked  as  an  educator  for  the 
sons  of  the  banker,  Samuel  Ward.  Three  of  Ward’s  sons  had  been 
pupils  of  Cogswell  at  Round  Hill. 

He  died  on  November  26,  1871  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  Green  Cogswell  (1786-1871),  donated  to  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  in  1835,  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society , Vol.  2 (1835-185?) : page  468 

Joseph  Lewis  Cunningham  (1784-1843),  auctioneer.  He  was  a partner 
with  John  J.  Linzee  in  the  firm  of  Linzee  6?  Cunningham  from  1807- 
1815.  This  was  followed  by  a new  partner  Lemuel  Blake  in  Blake  6? 
Cunningham,  1815-1821.  Thereafter  he  operated  alone  until  1842. 
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Bulletin  of  the  J\[ew  Tor\  Public  Library,  Volume  20,  January  to  De' 
cember  (1916)  Photo  page  555  July  Issue 

7.  THE  NEW  CRITERIA 

Carefully  reading  and  examining  ?Jumisgraphics  one  discovers  that  At' 
tinelli  based  the  inclusion  of  the  auctions  cited  on  specific  criteria.  He 
evidently  deemed  “live  auctions”  as  the  preferred  auction  type  worthy 
of  inclusion  in  his  list.  Yet,  discrepancies  arise,  for  example,  the  inclusion 
of  the  first  auction  of  Edward  Cogan,  which  was  a private  sale  or  silent 
auction  or  mail-bid  auction  or,  as  Attinelli  called  it,  “Letter  Biddings”. 
He  included  the  Cogan  sale  but  qualified  it  by  saying,  “perhaps  not 
strictly  an  'auction  sale,’  yet  so  closely  approaches  it,  that  it  is  given  a 
place  here.”6  When  Attinelli  refers  to  “a  private  sale”  he,  for  whatever 
criteria  or  reasons,  does  not  consider  them  as  auctions.7  The  primary  crb 
teria  apparently  were  public  auctions  where  bidders  cried  aloud  on  the 
auction  floor  the  highest  amount  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  an  item. 

According  to  P.  Scott  Rubin,  “Attinelli  did  not  make  note  of  cur' 
rency  sales.”8  He  was  also  very  opposed  to  electrotypes  appearing  in  a 
com  auction  catalogue  as  he  stated  quite  clearly  in  the  description  of  the 
auction  held  on  December  27,  1867,  on  page  50.  He  also  included  neither 
scrip  nor  numismatic  literature.  This  very  notion  is  apodictically  evident 
from  the  subtitle  A List  of  Catalogues,  in  Which  Occur  Coins  or  Med ' 
als.  Consequently,  the  list  of  auction  sales  in  this  book  differs  from  the 
criteria  used  by  Attinelli,  in  that  “private  sale”  auctions  are  included 
as  well  as  scrip,  paper  money,  and  numismatic  literature.  In  order  to 
aid  the  reader,  auction  sales  that  did  not  include  coins,  medals,  scrip,  or 
paper  money,  but  only  numismatic  literature,  are  easily  identifiable  in 
the  special  numbering  system  developed  as  shown  above  in  the  illustra' 
tion  of  entry  no.  77.  Moreover,  nonmumismatic  auction  sales,  beginning 
in  1805  with  entry  no.  27,  have  been  included  in  this  list  in  order  to 
facilitate  understanding  the  collector's  market  in  making  acquisitions  for 
their  curiosity  cabinets.  To  find  out  the  number  of  nonmumismatic  auc' 
tions  simply  subtract  the  number  of  numismatic  auctions  from  the  entry 
number.  Taking  entry  146,  for  example,  and  subtracting  the  Numismatic 
Auction  No.  n,i  we  see  there  are  15  nomnumismatic  auctions  included 

6 Attinelli,  7s(umisgraphics,  p.  1 3 . 

7 Ibid.  See  comments  for  sales  of  March  8,  1849,  October  24,  i860,  December  17,  i860, 
and  June  21,  1864. 

8 P.  Scott  Rubin,  “The  1851  Dr.  Lewis  Roper  Collection,"  The  Asylum  31  no.  1 (201?): 
39- 
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in  the  entire  list.  These  few  should  make  their  presence  tolerable  even 
for  the  purist.  Attinelli  would  have  objected  to  them  being  included, 
as  he  intimated  in  his  description  of  the  sale  held  on  October  13,  1869: 
This  is  a catalogue  of  curiosities  and,  like  a couple  of  other  catalogues 
previously  described,  should  not  justly  be  styled  a "Coin  Catalogue.” 
It  contains  “Colonial  moneys,”  but  not  a coin;  the  nearest  approach  to 
one,  being  lot  193,  described  as  a “Chinese  Coin  Mould,  brass.”  Then 
why  include  it  in  the  list?  Solely,  to  object  to  its  being  called  a “Coin 
Catalogue!”9 

One  is  left  wondering  if  Attinelli’s  final  comment  cited  above  is  am 
other  fine  example  of  his  extremely  wry  humor.10  In  another  place,  i.e., 
the  description  of  the  sale  held  on  April  25,  1871,  he  wrote, 

Lot  718  must  have  felt  among  uncongenial  spirits,  and  probably  sadly 
taxed  at  times  with  overwork,  being  alone  among  so  many  books.  The 
following  is  the  description  : 

“MYSTICAL  COIN.  Keeps  off  Evil  Spirits,  etc. — From  Judge 
Furman’s  Collection  with  MS.”* 11 

Attinelli  made  a double  entendre,  projecting  his  objection  to  citing  any 
auction  catalogue  largely  nomnumismatic  in  giving  the  coin  Ruskin’s 
fallacy  (pathetic  fallacy)  in  his  personification  of  pathetic  or  sympathetic 
emotions  and  sentiments  while  at  the  same  time  making  a joke  about 
Judge  Furman,  who  while  sitting  on  the  bench  came  across  every  crimL 
nal  type  who  probably  needed  to  use  the  coin  as  a talisman. 

We  do  know  from  his  writing  that  he  formulated  criteria  which  placed 
curiosities,  electrotypes,  and  colonial  bills  of  credit,  in  his  mind,  as  items 
to  be  excluded  in  a list  of  coin  auction  sale  catalogues. 

If  the  entry  is  not  a coin  auction  or  a numismatic  auction  the  tilde 
(~)  is  given  instead  of  a number  since  this  list  of  numismatic  auctions 
includes  nonmumismatic  though  affiliated  collectibles  to  the  collector’s 
curiosities  cabinet.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  their  inclusion  is  that 
these  catalogues  were  not  investigated  to  determine  if  numismatic  mate' 
rial  were  part  of  their  content  and  therefore  are  given  here  for  future 

9  Attinelli,  J\[umisgraphics,  p.  53. 

10  An  essay  could  be  written  about  Attinelli’s  humor.  See  also  November  6,  1873, 
“Lot  883  ’puzzles  me  intirely’  as  Pat  would  say.”  This  refers  to  Patrick  Malony  in 
“A  Voice  From  the  Ranks,”  Melbourne  Punch  1(1856):  49.  The  misspelling  based  on 
phonetics  of  an  illiterate  found  in  Melbourne  Punch,  such  as  “phelings”  for  “feelings” 
were  emulated  by  William  P.  Brown  in  his  Kunosity  Kabwet. 

11  Attinelli,  7<iumisgraphics,  p.  59- 
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research.  Second,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  why  they  are 
included  is  because  these  curiosities  cabinet  collectibles  complimented 
numismatics  and  provide  us  with  a fuller  picture  of  the  collector’s  world. 
Consequently,  this  book  also  contains  entries  that  are  neither  coin  nor 
medal  auctions  nor  numismatic  literature  auctions,  but  rather  serve  as 
historically  significant  items  that  shed  light  on  the  development  of  the 
history  of  American  curiosity  cabinets  that  were  filled  with  various 
curiosities  as  well  as  numismatic  items.  These  supplemental  entries  aid 
the  reader  in  appreciating  the  historical  developments  requisite  for  nu- 
mismatics to  have  flourished  in  early  American  history  and  they  are  in 
keeping  with  the  overall  theme  of  the  series,  A Documentary  History 
of  American  TJumismatics:  Chronicling  American  Numismatic  History. 
Their  inclusion  as  an  editorial  decision  is  that  they  will  allow  the  reader 
to  form  a fuller  view  and  better  appreciation  of  the  history  of  collecting 
in  America. 

8.  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

The  analysis  of  the  data  so  far  tells  us  that  the  146  auctions  in  this  vol- 
ume were  held  in  ten  cities,  eight  of  them  located  along  the  East  Coast 
of  the  United  States.  A little  over  52%  were  conducted  in  New  York 
City,  with  Philadelphia  in  second  place  trailing  behind  significantly  at 
20%  (see  Table  1).  Nearly  16%  were  held  at  Boston  and  less  than  6% 
at  Baltimore.  Charleston,  Salem,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  each  held  only 
two  sales  during  this  period,  and  Louisville,  Detroit,  and  Monticello 
only  one  each. 


Table  1.  Locations  of  early  American  numismatic  auctions 


Rank 

City 

Sales 

Percent 

1 

New  York 

76 

52.05% 

2 

Philadelphia 

30 

20.54% 

3 

Boston 

23 

15.75% 

4 

Baltimore 

8 

5-47% 

5 

Charleston 

2 

1.36% 

5 

Salem 

2 

1.36% 

5 

Washington,  D.C. 

2 

1.36% 

6 

Detroit 

1 

0.68% 

6 

Louisville 

1 

0.68% 

6 

Monticello 

1 

0.68% 
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From  these  data  it  seems  clear  that  portions  of  the  United  States  that  are 
not  currently  represented  in  the  data  very  likely  did  hold  numismatic 
auction  sales.  Cities  not  represented,  in  alphabetic  order,  are  Albany, 
Augusta,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  New  Haven,  New  Orleans, 
Newport,  Norfolk,  and  Providence.  Considering  these  comprise  an  ad' 
ditional  ten  cities  to  the  ten  included  in  this  volume  it  seems  very  pos' 
sible  if  not  highly  probable  that  about  half  or  fewer  of  the  sales  that 
took  place  between  1738  or  earlier  to  1850  are  found  in  the  study  in  this 
volume.  Consequently  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  hypothesise  that 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  300  numismatic  auction  sales  probably  OC' 
cured  during  this  time  in  a broader  demographic  than  what  is  currently 
given  here. 

From  what  we  do  know  the  number  of  sales  are  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  their  respective  cities.  New  York  with  52%  had  a 
population  in  1850  of  515,547.  Philadelphia  with  20%  of  the  sales  had 
a population  of  121,376,  which  was  less  than  Baltimore  and  Boston. 
This  surely  must  indicate  that  significant  auction  sales  in  both  these 
cities  have  gone  undetected.  New  Orleans,  at  116,375,  had  slightly  less 
population  than  Philadelphia,  yet  no  auction  from  that  city  has  been 
discovered  in  the  time  frame  of  this  study  from  1738  or  earlier  to  1850. 
The  very  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Cincinnati,  which  had  a population 
of  115,435  in  1850.  The  task  that  lies  ahead  is  to  discover  the  economic 
base  and  mechanisms  within  these  cities  during  this  time  frame  and 
investigate  through  every  source  of  documentation  if  any  numismatic 
auctions  were  held. 

The  primary  principle  on  which  the  assumption  is  based,  that  a sig' 
nificant  number  of  numismatic  sales  have  as  yet  gone  undetected,  is  that 
the  general  population  always  had  a significant  number  of  middle'dass 
men  and  women  who  could  afford  to  hoard  specie  and  other  coins  and 
were  cultivated  enough  to  have  an  interest  in  antiquarianism,  as  well  as 
a good  number  who  studied  the  classical  languages  and  collected  ancient 
coins  because  of  it.  People  of  this  demographic  description  certainly  did 
inhabit  the  centers  of  these  ten  unrepresented  cities  and  held  their  cob 
lections  with  them  and  when  occasions  arose  their  collections  were  sold 
through  public  auction  sales  locally. 

The  task  that  lies  before  us  and  to  future  generations  is  to  make 
more  organised  and  detailed  documented  studies  publicly  accessible  and 
published  within  an  association  or  organisation  that  will  support  such 
efforts. 
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The  Connoisseur’s  Library  Updated 

Bradley  S.  Karoleff 

In  the  January  1994  issue  of  The  John  Reich  Journal  (volume  8,  issue  2) 
David  Davis  penned  an  article  “The  Connoisseur’s  Reference  Library 
(or,  How  to  Go  Broke  Buying  Books)’’  in  which  he  outlined  the  deluxe 
editions  of  references  available  for  the  students  of  silver  coins  from  the 
first  United  States  Mint.  There  have  been  many  new  books  issued  since 
the  publication  of  that  article,  many  of  which  featured  deluxe  editions. 
It  is  time  for  a new  view  on  the  subject. 

Collectors  of  half  dimes  by  die  marriage  have  had  three  references 
over  the  years  to  guide  them  in  their  quest.  The  first  was  the  work  by 
Harold  P.  Newlin  (Davis  77 1).1  Issued  in  1883,  the  text  could  be  acquired 
bound  in  maroon  cloth  with  two  photographic  plates.  A collector  today 
could  expect  to  pay  $750-$  1000. 

This  work  was  replaced  by  Daniel  Valentine’s  The  United  States 
Half  Dimes  (Davis  1087)  on  half  dime  die  marriages,  published  as  the 
American  Numismatic  Society’s  Numismatic  Notes  and  Monographs 
no.  48  in  1931.  There  were  no  official  deluxe  editions  made  for  this  series, 
but  many  collectors  had  them  privately  bound  to  protect  the  fragile  card 
covers.  One  of  my  personal  copies  is  from  the  John  Ford  numismatic 
library,  bound  in  black  imitation  morocco  leather  with  Ford’s  bookplate, 
and  it  is  autographed  by  Valentine.  A similar  unautographed  copy  of  this 
reference  may  cost  you  around  $75  today. 

The  current  work  on  half  dimes  is  Russell  Logan  and  John  McClo' 
skey’s  Federal  Half  Dimes , 1792-1837,  published  in  1998  by  the  John 
Reich  Collectors  Society  (JRCS).  There  was  an  edition  limited  to  70 
copies  with  padded  covers,  French  endpapers,  a custom  slipcase,  and 
three  additional  plates  of  the  1792  half  disme,  a 1797  15 'Star  half  dime, 


1 Davis  numbers  are  from  American  Numismatic  Literature  by  Charles  Davis  (Lincoln, 
Mass.:  Quarterman,  1992). 
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and  a photo  of  the  second  US  Mint  from  1902.  There  was  also  a dedica- 
tion  page  autographed  by  both  authors.  These  should  be  available  for 
purchase  for  $250-3300. 

There  was  also  a fulbleather  brown  calf  binding  with  French  endpa^ 
pers  issued  in  an  edition  of  10  copies.  These  contained  the  same  photo' 
graphic  plates  cited  above,  including  the  signature  page  of  the  authors. 
These  were  made  for  presentation  to  contributors  of  the  book  and  ex' 
ecuted  by  the  Ohio  Book  Store  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  David  Davis’s  copy 
sold  in  the  Kolbe  6?  Fanning  sale  in  2012  for  $650. 

The  dime  series  seems  to  be  the  “orphan”  in  reference  material  for  the 
denomination.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  possibly  considered  a “special 
edition”  for  the  early  dimes  was  the  hardbound  edition  of  the  “World's 
Greatest  Collection”  auction  catalogue  of  the  F.C.C.  Boyd  collection 
sold  by  Kosoff  and  Kreisberg’s  Numismatic  Gallery  in  New  York  City  in 
1945.  These  hardbound  catalogues  had  a quarterdeather  binding  and  the 
recipient’s  name  on  the  cover.  The  prices  realized  were  printed  in  the 
catalogue  after  the  sale  to  become  a reference.  The  Kosoff  book  on  dime 
die  marriages  was  an  offprint  from  this  auction  catalogue.  A hardbound 
set  of  this  sale  in  two  volumes  would  currently  cost  around  $200-$ 300. 

The  book  Early  United  States  Dimes,  1796-1837,  was  published  in 
1984  by  the  JRCS.  There  were  five  authors  who  contributed  their  ef- 
forts and  collections  to  the  publication  of  this  work:  David  Davis,  Rus^ 
sell  Logan,  Allen  Lovejoy,  John  McCloskey,  and  William  Subiack.  They 
were  all  founding  members  of  the  JRCS.  This  work  became  the  standard 
for  the  diemaarriage  references.  They  produced  a limited  edition  of  100 
signed  and  numbered  copies  which  had  an  additional  page  bound  in 
for  author  signatures  and  imitation  French  endpapers.  A collector  can 
expect  to  pay  $400-3500  for  this  scarce  edition. 

The  quarter  series  may  be  one  of  the  least  collected  by  die  marriage, 
but  one  that  has  a number  of  limited  editions  of  references  for  the  de^ 
nomination.  The  first  was  the  original  publication  of  the  Ard  Browning 
reference  in  1925  (Davis  149).  It  was  available  in  full  red  morocco  leather, 
interleaved  with  eight  photographic  plates.  These  were  limited  to  only 
5 copies.  A collector  can  expect  to  pay  in  excess  of  $12,000  to  obtain 
one  of  these  rarities.  Browning  also  issued  the  book  in  a red  crimson 
cloth  binding  with  the  plates  that  I estimate  to  be  worth  $2500-33500 
in  today’s  market. 

Later,  in  1950,  John  Ford  produced  another  series  of  limited  editions 
of  the  Browning  work  using  leftover  signatures  and  included  plates 
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produced  from  the  original  glass  negatives.  He  had  5 half-morocco 
leather  books  made  along  with  some  red-cloth  “regular”  editions  with 
plates.  The  rare  leather-bound  Ford  editions  are  currently  worth  ap- 
proximately  $1000  and  the  more  common  regular  editions  are  currently 
bringing  around  $400-3500.  The  Ford  reprints  are  very  similar  to  the 
original  bindings.  The  main  differences  are  that  the  originals  have  letters 
with  serifs  while  the  reprints  use  sans  serif  lettering  and  that  the  original 
plates  do  not  extend  past  the  edges  of  the  text  while  in  the  Ford  reprints 
the  plates  extend  past  the  printed  pages. 

In  1992,  George  Kolbe  issued  a Browning  quarter  limited-edition  book 
in  full  leather  for  $525.  This  was  a copy  of  the  Breen  update  published 
by  Bowers  and  Merena.  The  photographic  plates  were  again  printed 
from  the  original  glass  negatives  used  in  1925  by  Browning.  This  edition 
would  currently  bring  approximately  $75o-$iooo  in  the  marketplace. 

The  newest  limited-edition  book  available  in  the  Browning  quarter 
odyssey  was  published  in  2010  by  Rory  Rea,  Glenn  Peterson,  Bradley 
Karoleff,  and  John  Kovach.  This  is  a full  black  calf  binding  with  silver 
lettering  featuring  a portrait  from  the  Draped  Bust  quarter  on  the  cover. 
French  endpapers  are  found  front  and  back.  This  was  limited  to  50 
signed  and  numbered  copies.  Author  signatures  are  on  a dedication  page 
along  with  the  signature  of  famed  numismatist  Eric  P.  Newman.  New- 
man graciously  allowed  the  authors  to  photograph  many  of  his  quarters 
for  inclusion  in  the  work.  They  have  included  fifteen  plates  of  his  coins 
which  are  only  available  in  the  limited  edition.  These  50  copies  sold  out 
immediately  at  the  issue  price  of  $500.  None  of  these  have  yet  been  of- 
fered in  the  secondary  market. 

The  half  dollar  series  is  the  most  collected  of  all  the  silver  denomina- 
tions. The  first  reference  available  to  the  collector  of  the  half  dollars  by 
die  marriage  was  the  Haseltine  Type  Table  (Davis  481).  This  was  an 
offprint  of  the  sale  of  John  Haseltine’s  collection  where  he  described 
the  different  coins  sold  in  detail  by  marriage.  This  research  was  likely 
that  of  J.  Colvin  Randall  as  some  of  the  descriptions  were  previously 
used  in  auction  catalogues  first  as  Randall  numbers  and  then  Haseltine/ 
Randall  numbers.  There  are  black  cloth  interleaved  hand-priced  editions 
of  this  auction  catalogue  available  to  collectors.  One  could  expect  to  pay 
$400-$6oo  for  a copy  today. 

In  1929,  Martin  Luther  Beistle  published  A Register  of  Half  Dob 
lar  Varieties  and  SnR Varieties  (Davis  78).  He  had  135  copies  bound  in 
flexible  brown  morocco  leather.  This  edition  featured  gilt  edges  on  the 
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paper,  seven  photographic  plates,  and  a signature  of  the  author.  The  135 
copies  were  then  a huge  number  for  a special  edition  and  many  remained 
unsold  into  the  1950s.  Today,  a collector  can  obtain  a nice  copy  for  his 
library  for  around  $300-$400.  Beware  that  many  are  in  rough  condition 
due  to  leather  rot. 

A1  Overton  first  published  Early  Half  Dollar  Die  Varieties , 1794-1836 
(Davis  819),  in  1967.  No  special  editions  exist,  but  there  are  numerous 
autographed  copies  available  to  collectors  for  under  $100.  The  second 
edition  was  published  in  1970,  which  was  a vast  improvement  over  the 
first  edition.  Again,  no  special  bindings  were  produced  for  this  issue  and 
autographed  copies  are  very  scarce,  as  A1  passed  away  soon  after  the 
book  was  released.  All  the  autographed  copies  I have  seen  are  dedicated 
to  famous  numismatists  of  the  era,  leading  me  to  believe  that  he  signed 
them  all  at  one  time  very  soon  after  receiving  them  from  the  printer. 

The  third  edition  of  the  Overton  work  was  released  by  Don  Parsley, 
APs  son-in-law,  in  1990.  Don  had  100  bound  in  black  leather-grained 
cloth,  which  he  signed  to  the  recipient  on  the  inside  of  the  cover.  Un- 
fortunately, he  decided  to  include  the  same  dust  jacket  as  was  on  the 
regular  edition,  thus  hiding  the  special  binding.  In  2006,  he  issued  a 
fourth  edition  that  had  a black  leather  binding  which  he  signed  on  the 
facing  page.  Here  he  learned  a lesson  from  the  previous  edition,  as  he 
did  not  include  a dust  jacket  with  this  edition.  Either  of  these  should  be 
available  to  collectors  for  about  $150. 

In  2000,  Dr.  Glenn  Peterson  released  The  Ultimate  Guide  to  Attribut- 
ing Bust  Half  Dollars.  This  book  is  meant  to  supplement  the  Overton 
tome  and  uses  close-up  photographs  of  the  half  dollars  to  assist  in  at- 
tribution. The  book  was  published  by  Money  Tree  Press  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Money  Tree  offered  a limited-edition  binding  of  this  book  in  quar- 
ter leather,  including  a bookplate  autographed  by  the  author,  limited  to 
30  copies.  These  should  be  available  in  the  $350-3400  price  range. 

Peterson  went  one  step  further,  by  having  six  copies  bound  in  full 
black  morocco  leather  featuring  gold  lettering,  as  an  author’s  edition. 
An  additional  dedication  page  signed  by  the  author  was  bound  into  this 
edition.  French  endpapers  decorated  the  inside  of  the  front  and  back 
covers.  An  additional  feature  of  this  edition  was  the  cutout  in  the  cover 
which  allowed  the  recipient  to  place  a Capped  Rust  half  dollar  into  the 
front  board.  This  was  first  done  by  Edgar  Souders  on  his  Money  Tree 
book,  which  will  be  covered  next.  This  deluxe  binding  was  done  by  the 
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Ohio  Book  Store  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  None  of  these  six  copies  has  ever 
come  to  the  secondary  market. 

Edgar  Souders  wrote  a wonderful  book  on  collecting  Capped  Bust 
half  dollars  titled  Bust  Half  Fever.  The  first  edition  was  printed  in  1995 
by  Money  Tree  Press.  The  second  expanded  edition  was  released  in 
2006.  The  special  limited  edition  of  the  first  edition  only  is  available  in 
green  quarter  morocco  leather  binding  and  was  issued  in  an  edition  of 
25  copies.  The  dedication  bookplate  is  autographed  and  numbered  by  the 
author.  This  book,  unlike  the  Overton  work,  is  not  a die-marriage  identi- 
fication  manual  but  a closer  look  at  these  interesting  coins  as  a collectible. 
One  can  expect  to  pay  around  $75-$  100  for  one  of  these  25  copies. 

Souders  also  had  an  author’s  edition  issued,  limited  to  five  copies  in 
full  brown  calf  binding  which  featured  an  opening  in  the  front  board 
for  the  insertion  of  a Capped  Bust  half  dollar  by  the  recipient.  These 
five  were  autographed  on  a dedication  bookplate  attached  to  the  inner 
cover.  The  Ohio  Book  Store  also  provided  this  full  leather  binding  for 
the  author.  Again,  like  the  Peterson  book,  none  of  these  issues  has  ever 
come  to  market. 

Another  related  book  is  Contemporary  Counterfeit  Capped  Bust  Half 
Dollars  by  Keith  Davignon,  published  in  1996.  He  put  together  a study 
of  the  die  marriages  known  for  the  counterfeit  half  dollars  made  in  the 
1800s  to  circulate  in  early  America.  This  is  also  a Money  Tree  prod' 
uct  with  the  familiar  quarter-leather  edition  limited  to  25  copies  with  a 
signed  bookplate.  The  content  of  the  book  is  unchanged  from  the  regular 
edition.  One  of  the  limited-edition  bindings  of  the  first  edition  should  be 
available  for  around  $7  5-$  100.  This  work  is  now  available  in  a second 
edition,  but  no  special  bindings  were  offered. 

Collectors  of  silver  dollars  by  die  marriage  began  with  The  United 
States  Early  Silver  Dollars,  1792-1803,  by  M.H.  Bolender  (Davis  107) 
in  1950,  which  was  issued  without  any  special  binding;  do  be  on  the 
lookout  for  one  in  the  original  onion-skin  wrapper.  Also  issued  with  no 
special  bindings  was  Jules  Reiver’s  work,  printed  in  1999. 

In  1993  Q.  David  Bowers  released  a two-volume  set  of  books  on  the 
silver  dollars  of  America.  Volume  1 of  this  set  includes  the  die  marriages 
known  for  the  early  dollars.  The  limited-edition  hardbound  set  of  these 
books  was  "limited”  to  900  copies.  These  were  numbered  on  a bookplate 
attached  to  the  inside  cover,  which  was  also  autographed  by  David. 
These  have  been  selling  in  the  $350-3500  price  range. 
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Some  members  of  JRCS  have  had  their  issues  of  The  John  Reich  Jour' 
nal  bound  in  full  calf  leather  by  the  Ohio  Book  Store.  These  include 
French  endpapers  for  decoration  and  have  the  member’s  name  impressed 
on  the  front  board.  These  custom  bindings  are  available  to  anyone  wish' 
ing  to  have  his  set  of  the  JRJ  bound.  Each  collector  chooses  his  own 
leather  texture  and  color.  Matching  endpapers  are  chosen  by  the  binder. 
David  Davis’s  set  was  included  in  the  sale  of  his  library  by  Kolbe  6?  Fan' 
ning  and  brought  $1400. 

One  other  book  I would  like  to  mention  here  is  American  AJumiS' 
matic  Literature  by  Charles  Davis.  I have  referenced  it  for  the  older 
books  in  my  list.  It  is  a valuable  reference  for  the  collector  of  numismatic 
literature.  It  is  an  annotated  survey  of  the  numismatic  literature  sold 
from  1980  to  1991.  Davis  offers  invaluable  insight  into  the  contents  of 
the  literature,  bindings  and  editions  available,  and  the  prices  realised  in 
the  auctions  referenced.  All  collectors  of  numismatic  literature  should 
own  a copy.  It  is  available  in  both  a cloth'bound  edition  and  quarter  and 
full  deluxe  leather  bindings  done  by  Alan  Grace.  The  fulhleather  book  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  bindings  in  my  collection  and  I would  highly 
suggest  the  purchase  of  one.  Expect  to  pay  $250-3300  for  the  quarter' 
leather  and  $400-$500  for  the  fulhleather  option. 

David  Davis  loved  beautiful  limited'edition  bindings  and  purchased 
many  for  his  extensive  library.  He  wrote  how  one  could  go  broke  buy' 
ing  numismatic  references  for  a collection  in  1994.  This  is  my  updated 
list  informing  today’s  bibliophiles  of  the  new  limited  editions  available 
for  purchase. 
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“You  Don’t  Say”:  Numismatic  Quarterly  Quiz 

Myron  Xenos 


1.  What  was  the  firstbssue  fractional  currency  called? 

2.  The  mint  at  Denver  started  minting  coins  in  1906  for  which  foreign 
country? 

3.  Seven  U.S.  coins  picture  the  Earth.  How  many  can  you  name? 

4.  A U.S.  mint  engraver  died  of  yellow  fever  in  1793.  Who  was  he? 

5.  Which  numismatist  was  thought  to  have  suggested  in  1920  that  a 
Peace  Dollar  be  issued? 

6.  Which  U.S.  coin  auction  catalogue  was  first  to  feature  photographic 
plates? 

7.  What  security  feature  was  used  as  a counterfeiting  deterrent  by  the 
Bank  of  England  as  early  as  1697? 

8.  The  “Lion  of  Judah”  appears  on  coins  of  which  modern  nation? 

9.  In  which  year  did  Israel  issue  its  first  commemorative  coinage. 

10.  What  is  the  nickname  of  Walter  Breen’s  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  and 
Colonial  Proof  Coins ? 

1 1.  How  many  pounds  each  do  the  gold  bars  at  Fort  Knox  weigh? 
Approximately ! 

12.  Name  the  five  U.S.  mints  where  gold  dollars  were  struck. 

If  you  can  think  of  a question  you  would  like  to  see  in  the  next  quiz,, 

send  it  to  me  at  mdxenos@oh.rr.com! 


Answers  on  page  131. 


The  Preface  to  Lyman  Low’s  December  1883 
Numismatic  Literature  FixecLPrice  List 
Lyman  H.  Low 

George  Kolbe  has  contributed  these  images  of  Lyman  Low’s  preface 
to  the  catalogue  of  numismatic  books  that  accompanied  his  third  sale, 
in  December  1883.  This  preface  offers  Low’s  thoughts  on  the  topic  of 
numismatic  literature  near  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
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PREFACE. 


11  Can  you  not  read  it  1 
la  it  not  fair  writ  ?” 

Kino  John,  Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 

“ Of  the  making  of  many  books  there  is  no  end,”  saith 
the  prophet. 

The  prophet  was  right ; and  although  his  remark  had  no 
reference  to  the  science  of  numismatics,  it  is,  at  the  present 
day,  as  applicable  to  that  subject  as  any  other. 

But  while  there  are  books  and  books  treating  of  every 
branch  of  this  pleasing  study,  those  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  unfortunately  for  the  American  reader, 
bear,  as  to  number,  but  an  insignificant  relation  to  the 
whole. 

At  first  glance  this  would  seem  not  only  a great  mis- 
fortune, but  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  use- 
fulness of  these  works  to  American  collectors. 

Such  is,  however,  not  the  case.  They  may  become,  when 
properly  handled,  of  the  highest  use. 

They  contain  in  themselves  a vast  fund  of  numismatic 
information. 

In  Latin,  full  and  exhaustive  descriptions  of  ancient 
coins.  In  German,  accounts  prepared  with  that  accuracy 
and  untiring  attention  to  minute  detail  that  none  but  a 
German  can  give,  of  crowns,  thalers,  bracteates,  coins  of 
states,  kingdoms,  cities  and  towns  of  Central  Europe,  as 
well  as  many  useful  catalogues  of  large  and  valuable  col- 
lections, the  property  of  great  museums,  kings  and  princes, 
which  contain  specimens  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
American  collector,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  only  be 
obtained  from  their  carefully  compiled  pages. 

The  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages  chronicle  their 
specialties  also,  which  are  of  equal  interest  in  their  own 
peculiar  way. 

And  is  the  American  coin  collector  to  be  deprived  of  all 
this,  simply  because  he  cannot  read  the  languages  in  which 
it  is  written  ? 

Not  at  all  ; it  is  “ plain  writ,”  and  with  care  can  afford  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  numismatic  learning,  even  though 
not  one  word  of  the  text  can  be  understood. 

The  reasons  are  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  inscriptions  always  occur  in  the  books  exactly 
as  they  are  found  upon  the  coins  themselves. 

2d.  The  names  of  kings  and  princes  under  whose  reign 
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the  coins  were  struck,  are,  as  a rule,  recorded  in  Latin,  or  if 
in  the  special  language  of  the  book,  being  as  they  are, 
derived  from  the  Latin,  or  put  in  the  same  form  in  which 
they  occur  upon  the  coins,  they  are  readily  understood. 

3d.  The  names  of  countries,  cities  and  towns  appear,  as 
a rule,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  found  upon  the  maps, 
and  are,  or  ought  to  be  familiar  to  all  collectors.  Dates,  of 
course,  are  always  plain,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  encyclo- 
pedia or  dictionary  of  dates,  are  an  infallible  guide  to  the 
proper  attribution  of  coins. 

Last,  but  not  least,  these  books  are  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  plates  illustrating  with  perfect  accuracy  the 
coins  themselves,  and  rendering  classification  aud  proper 
attribution  a matter  of  ease. 

Do  we  need  any  more  than  this  ? 

To  be  sure,  we  would  be  pleased  to  know,  like  old  Constable 
Ilook,  “ what  it  is  all  about,”  and  that  very  desire  to  know 
what  is  concealed  in  the  text  may  serve  to  urge  some  of 
our  more  ambitious  collectors  on  to  acquire  a knowledge  of 
foreign  languages,  which  they  otherwise  might  never  attain  ; 
but  no  more  is  necessary  to  render  the  full  understanding  of 
all  that  is  on  the  coin  itself  wholly  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  any  intelligent  American  numismatist,  even  though 
he  may  be  utterly  ignorant  of  all  save  his  mother  tongue. 

Such  as  would  grow  wise  in  their  hobby  must  read  and 
learn. 

They  must  tread  the  paths  and  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  preceded  them.  This  is  essential,  and  can  only 
be  done  by  a careful  study  of  numismatic  literature. 

There  are  hundreds  of  collectors  in  this  country  to-day 
who,  were  they  to  study  their  owu  cabinets  with  the  aid  of 
a well-selected  numismatic  library,  or  even  with  such  assist- 
ance as  could  be  afforded  by  a few  books  bearing  on  their 
own  special  hobbies,  would  be  astonished  to  find  the  treas- 
ures they  already  possessed,  which  they  had  long  <!  enter- 
tained as  angels  unawares.” 

The  annexed  catalogue  contains  the  largest  line  of  numis- 
matic books  ever  before  offered  for  sale  at  fixed  prices  in 
this  country. 

They  are  described  with  great  care,  and  to  avoid  any 
possible  misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  those  unfamiliar 
with  foreign  languages,  the  special  language  in  which  each 
is  written  is  plainly  indicated. 


LYMAN  H.  LOW. 


More  Collectors  Reveals  Need  for  New  Literature 

Eric  P.  Newman 


Fifty  years  ago , Coin  World  published  Eric  Newman's  characteristically 
welbconsidered  views  on  the  developing  topic  of  numismatic  literature.  It 
is  fascinating  to  revisit  this  piece  to  see  just  how  well  it  has  stood  the  test 
of  time.  Fifty  years  after  it  was  written,  most  of  it  remains  just  as  relevant 
as  it  was  in  1 963. 

If  books  on  coins  and  currency  were  sold  and  collected  in  rolls,  would 
this  be  helpful  to  numismatics?  I believe  not. 

If  books  on  coins  and  currency  were  sold  and  collected  because  of 
their  potential  enhancement  in  value,  would  this  be  an  advance  in  nw 
mismatics?  I believe  not. 

If  books  on  coins  and  currency  were  collected  with  emphasis  on  their 
errors  in  content  or  typography,  would  this  be  worthwhile  for  numis' 
matics?  I believe  not. 

If  books  on  coins  and  currency  were  collected  like  first  editions,  kept 
in  slip  cases,  and  not  subject  to  being  soiled  by  reading,  would  this  be 
desirable?  I believe  not. 

When  numismatic  books  are  more  widely  collected,  read,  and  reread, 
then  their  value  to  the  reader  will  “increase  and  multiply”. 

The  enthusiasm  for  numismatic  literature  in  recent  years  has  broad' 
ened  extensively  because  of  the  satisfaction  and  stimulation  that  many 
new  collectors  have  received  from  reading.  A collector  quickly  realises 
that  a coin  is  enhaned  in  interest  many  fold  by  his  knowing  its  back' 
ground  and  historical  significance. 

Many  more  numismatic  books  in  various  fields  are  needed  to  satiate 
the  needs  of  the  increasing  number  of  people  enjoying  numismatics  as 
a hobby.  This  requires  both  research  and  writing  by  more  authors  and 
cooperation  from  collectors  and  museums. 


Reprinted  from  Com  World,  November  8,  1963. 
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Where  would  numismatics  be  without  those  in  the  past  who  were 
willing  to  devote  their  time  to  research  and  those  who  opened  the  doors 
of  their  cabinets  to  researchers?  At  present,  for  the  first  time,  there  are 
enough  potential  buyers  of  numismatic  books  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
writer  to  receive  some  compensation  for  his  time  in  preparation  and  in 
writing. 

In  the  past  this  was  not  generally  true,  most  books  being  a labor  of 
devotion  to  numismatics  or  the  product  of  an  academic  life.  Numismat- 
ics,  like  every  other  complex  science,  requires  team  work,  particularly 
in  the  preparation  of  quality  written  material.  While  everyone  may  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  write  on  numismatic  subjects,  everyone  does 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  those  things  which  are  written  and  to  en- 
courage  further  writing.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  a substantial 
library  of  one’s  own. 

The  American  Numismatic  Association  library  is  extensive  and  books 
may  be  borrowed  by  mail.  Although  the  superb  American  Numismatic 
Society  library  is  not  a circulating  library  it  may  be  used  in  New  York 
by  its  members.  College  libraries  and  public  libraries  have  a surprising 
number  of  numismatic  books  available. 

For  many  years  one  of  the  essential  needs  for  numismatists  in  America 
was  proper  indices  covering  previously  written  books,  articles,  and  com' 
ments.  There  is  no  comprehensive  index  to  the  7S [umismatic  Scrapboo\ 
Magazine,  The  Coin  Collector's  Journal  (Raymond),  Mason's  Monthly, 
Meld's  Monthly,  Coin  World,  and  many  other  domestic  and  foreign  pub- 
lications. 

The  indices  of  The  JJumismatist,  The  American  Journal  ofEJumis' 
matics.  Coin  Collector's  Journal  (Scott),  and  many  others,  although 
quite  helpful,  are  not  detailed  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  enable  one  to 
be  sure  that  all  items  on  a particular  coin  or  a particular  subject  in  those 
publications  are  included. 

These,  I believe,  could  be  enlarged,  revised,  and  consolidated.  Any 
detail  may  solve  a problem  and  sometimes  a comment,  an  editorial,  or 
an  announcement  not  part  of  a titled  article  is  very  important  to  numis- 
matic knowledge.  There  is  no  published  index  of  particularly  important 
coin  sale  catalogs  and  this  would  be  helpful. 

Since  1947  the  A.N.S.  has  published  “Numismatic  Literature  " to 
review  world  wide  numismatic  articles  and  books  currently,  but  this  is 
not  intended  to  be  used  as  an  index.  The  most  valuable  index  in  numis- 
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matics  is  the  1962  publication,  “A  Dictionary  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society”,  which  is  a copy  of  the 
card  index  of  the  A.N.S. 

This  seven  volume  publication,  although  quite  expensive  to  own, 
should  be  perused  by  all  numismatists  in  a casual  manner  )ust  to  become 
aware  of  its  scope  and  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  numismatic  writing 
which  is  available  on  any  subject.  It  is  an  item  which  clubs  could  very 
well  find  worthwhile  to  buy  for  use  by  their  membership. 

Reprints  of  older  published  material  have  always  had  an  essential 
place  in  numismatics  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  obsolete 
and  contain  the  original  omissions  and  errors,  many  of  which  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  years  subsequent  to  their  writing. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  that  when  reprmts  are  published  that  they 
either  be  amended  or  include  a bibliography  within  the  publication  giw 
ing  newer  data  relative  to  the  subject. 

Reprints  must  be  recognised  as  a broader  distribution  of  old  publica^ 
tions  and  not  a step  forward  in  knowledge.  Since  catalogs  are  constantly 
revised  in  their  content  as  well  as  their  pricing,  other  numismatic  books 
should  also  be. 

Many  of  us,  in  reading  numismatic  literature,  have  often  desired  to 
check  the  source  of  a statement  or  data  given  on  the  item  we  are  reading. 
If  footnotes  are  used  this  is  a simple  matter  but  one  of  the  bad  habits  of 
many  numismatic  writers  is  their  failure  to  give  citations. 

Some  writers  may  feel  that  it  detracts  from  their  achievement  to  show 
how  much  has  been  borrowed  from  past  writings  on  the  subject,  but 
actually  it  adds  to  the  respect  for  a publication  to  have  it  well  document. 

Some  items  in  past  writings  have  been  stated  and  restated,  quoted 
and  requoted,  but  no  one  has  as  yet  located  the  source  of  the  data  to 
recheck  its  accuracy,  for  its  possible  reinterpretation  or  whether  the 
origin  of  it  may  have  been  a fiction.  Since  books  build  up  knowledge  their 
foundation  of  facts  should  be  certain. 

Books  on  numismatics  are  able  to  surround  collector’s  items  with 
fascinating  history,  with  strange  customs  of  the  period,  with  political 
conditions,  with  economic  problems,  with  artistry,  with  money  manm 
facturing  processes,  and,  above  all,  with  the  attitudes  of  the  people 
who  used  it.  This  changes  a piece  of  metal  or  paper  into  a living  symbol. 
Books  bring  to  numismatics  the  3R’s . . . Reading,  ’Riting,  and  Research ! 


Numismatic  Literature  for  the 
Liberty  Seated  Half  Dime  Collector 
Leonard  D.  Augsburger 

As  a few  of  you  know,  I was  supposed  to  run  in  the  New  York  Mara- 
thon  on  Sunday,  November  4th.  The  race  was  rightfully  cancelled  due 
to  Hurricane  Sandy,  but  unfortunately  not  until  the  last  minute,  after 
many  runners  had  already  arrived  in  New  York  City.  The  marathon  trip 
thus  turned  into  a long  weekend  vacation,  which  included  some  time 
at  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  where  I was  able  to  review  the 
literature  related  to  Liberty  Seated  half  dimes. 

The  action  begins  in  1883,  with  Harold  P.  Newlin’s  A Classification 
of  the  Early  Half'Dimes  of  the  United  States.  Published  by  John  Haseb 
tine  in  Philadelphia,  this  volume  was  a natural  extension  of  Haseltine’s 
earlier  (1881)  Type  Table,  which  enumerated  die  varieties  of  silver  dob 
lars,  halves,  and  quarters.  The  Type  Table,  while  a starting  point,  did 
not  comprehensively  cover  the  Liberty  Seated  varieties,  and,  sad  to  say, 
Newlin  did  not  do  much  better.  Nor  did  he  even  make  the  pretense — “I 
do  not  propose  to  give  all  the  varieties  of  the  later  Half-dimes,”  he  wrote, 
"for  there  are  many,  and  differ  so  little,  that  it  would  make  this  article 
too  voluminous.  I leave  this  field  for  those,  who,  I hope,  will  write  more 
at  length  upon  this  subject,  and  will  content  myself  by  naming  only  a 
few  of  the  important  varieties.”  And  that  is  precisely  what  he  did,  con- 
fining discussion  of  Liberty  Seated  half  dimes  to  the  major  design  types. 
With  printing  limited  to  one  hundred  copies,  the  Newlin  work  is  thus 
a more  appealing  item  to  the  literature  specialist,  than  to  the  collector 
attempting  seated  half  dime  attribution. 

The  record  goes  silent  until  1927,  when  Will  W.  Neil  published  a 
short  article  in  the  August  1927  Efumismatist,  followed  with  an  ad- 
dendum in  the  December  issue  noting  a few  later  discoveries.  Neil’s 

This  article  was  originally  published  in  The  E-Gobrecht  vol.  8 issue  12  (December  2012), 
PP-  5>7- 
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effort  is  the  first  serious  attempt  at  scaling  the  Liberty  Seated  half  dime 
variety  summit.  He  gives  descriptions  of  about  a hundred  varieties,  pen 
haps  reaching  only  the  base  camp  but  at  least  getting  started.  There  are 
no  plates  here,  and  like  the  Beistle  half  dollar  study  of  the  same  period, 
this  is  problematic  for  the  collector.  Some  of  these  varieties  are  hard  to 
attribute  even  with  plates! 

We  now  move  to  1931,  and  this  year  witnesses  perhaps  the  most 
significant  publication  in  the  history  of  seated  literature.  I refer,  of 
course,  to  Daniel  Webster  Valentine’s  The  United  States  Half  Dimes. 
This  tome  was  published  as  part  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society’s 
Numismatic  Notes  and  Monographs  publications,  being  no.  48  in  that 
series.  Valentine  substantially  raised  the  bar  over  Neil,  with  a couple 
hundred  varieties  identified.  More  importantly,  these  are  all  illustrated, 
double-sized,  on  69  plates.  Now  the  variety  collector  of  Liberty  Seated 
half  dimes  had  a fighting  chance!  Beyond  enabling  the  collector,  the 
significance  of  this  publication  is  that  auction  cataloguers  began  using 
Valentine  numbers.  An  important  example  is  the  F.  C.  C.  Boyd  collec- 
tion catalogued  (1945),  prepared  by  Kosoff  & Kreisberg.  When  one  con- 
siders the  adoption  of  other  attribution  guides  ( Wiley-Bugert  for  Liberty 
Seated  halves  in  the  1980s,  Fortin  for  Liberty  Seated  dimes  in  the  2000s), 
one  realizes  how  far  ahead  of  his  time  Valentine  was.  Indeed,  the  current 
generation  of  publications  has  many  roots  in  the  Liberty  Seated  Collec- 
tors Club  (LSCC),  as  modern  researchers  have  had  strong  collaborative 
relationships  with  other  club  members.  Valentine,  conversely,  worked 
in  the  1920s  and  published  alone,  some  40  years  prior  to  the  founding  of 
the  LSCC. 

There  are  other  bits  of  trivia  related  to  the  Valentine  book  for  which 
I am  indebted  to  Steve  Crain.  First,  the  Valentine  book  contained  only 
varieties  in  the  Valentine  collection— he  may  have  known  of  others,  but 
if  they  were  not  in  the  collection,  they  didn’t  go  in  the  book.  The  seren- 
dipity of  this  is  that  if  today  we  can  identify  Valentine  plate  coins,  then 
voila! — there  is  a pedigree  chain.  Such  an  informed  collector  identified 
the  1792  half  disme  in  a recent  Heritage  sale  as  the  Valentine  plate  coin, 
and  was,  apparently,  the  only  person  to  do  so  prior  to  the  sale.  As  soon 
as  the  sale  was  consummated  and  the  coin  was  in  hand,  the  buyer  sought 
counsel  in  the  dealer  community  and  was  informed  that  the  coin  could 
be  immediately  placed  at  a healthy  profit.  Secondly,  Valentine  likely 
rushed  publication  of  the  book  due  to  poor  health.  As  a result,  some  of 
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the  later  half  dimes  are  not  as  comprehensively  treated  and  Valentine 
probably  would  have  liked. 

Some  time  ago  Steve  Crain  conducted  a search  for  the  original  Vab 
entine  photographic  plates.  I will  let  him  pick  up  the  story  from  here: 
“. . . several  years  ago  I contacted  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  in 
search  of  the  original  Valentine  photographic  plates.  I received  a very 
nice  reply  from  Leslie  Elam,  then  Director  of  the  ANS,  who  had  done 
some  sleuthing  for  me.  He  found  the  original,  hand  written  copy  of 
the  Valentine  monograph,  carefully  stored  in  a drawer  which,  by  his 
description,  had  not  likely  been  opened  since  1931  'judging  from  the 
accumulated  dust.’  However,  the  photographic  plates  were  nowhere  to 
be  found,  prompting  Elam  to  question  if  they  had  ever  actually  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  ANS.  Thus,  collectors  of  the  series  are  left  to  their 
own  resources  for  quality  copies  of  the  original  plates.  The  best  copies 
of  the  plates  are  to  be  found  in  the  original  ANS  NN6LM  #48,  and  not 
in  either  of  the  reprints.” 

We  move  to  1958,  and  in  this  year  Wayte  Raymond’s  Com  Collector's 
Journal,  no.  160,  published  a young  (as  I get  older,  the  bar  for  "young” 
seems  to  go  up — currently  it  is  anyone  under  40)  Walter  Breen’s  conv 
ments  on  Valentine.  Breen  added  rarity  information,  and  noted  die  pair 
production,  the  former  based  on  his  firsthand  experience  as  an  auc^ 
tion  cataloguer,  the  latter  being  a result  of  his  research  in  the  National 
Archives. 

The  next  entry  to  the  fold  comes  in  1975,  and  in  this  year,  A1  Hoch 
of  Quarterman  Publications  had  the  pleasant  thought  to  combine  all 
the  existing  Liberty  Seated  half  dime  literature  into  one  volume.  The 
result  is  the  reprint  of  The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  with  Valentine 
listed  as  the  author,  but  in  reality  this  book  reprints  Newell,  Neil,  and 
Valentine,  and  Breen.  Notes  from  David  Davis  are  also  found  along  with 
a pricing  guide  from  Kam  Ahwash.  The  toute  ensemble  is  preceded  by 
a foreword  by  Q.  David  Bowers — all  in  all  a powerhouse  of  numismatic 
talent  packed  into  one  volume!  Although  out  of  print,  this  book  is  typb 
cally  available  from  numismatic  literature  dealers  for  around  $25. 

Sanford  Durst,  in  1981,  published  another  reprint  of  Valentine.  The 
plates  in  this  edition  are  inferior — for  those  searching  for  a quality  re^ 
print,  the  Quarterman  version  is  advised,  although  as  mentioned  above, 
the  best  plates  are  found  in  the  original  193 1 printing.  The  Durst  edition 
does  feature  an  excellent  essay  authored  by  Doug  Winter,  today  better 
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known  as  a dealer  in  rare  date  gold  and  author  of  several  books  in  that 
collecting  arena.  Winter,  however,  is  a closet  devotee  of  Liberty  Seated 
coinage,  indeed,  his  LSCC  membership  number  is  an  ultradow  #10,  uv 
dicating  that  he  dealt  directly  with  Kam  Ahwash  many  moons  ago  (the 
original  LSCC  membership  was  based  on  Karn’s  mailing  list). 

Our  final  volume,  A1  Blythe’s  The  Complete  Guide  to  Liberty  Seated 
Half  Dimes,  was  published  by  DLRC  Press  in  1992.  Blythe  takes  the 
same  approach  as  Breen — starting  with  Valentine  as  the  standard  refer' 
ence  and  building  upon  it.  We  find  here  closemp  photographs  of  key 
varieties,  pricing  history,  and  LSCC  club  survey  population  data,  but 
perhaps  the  best  information  in  Blythe  is  found  in  his  comments  in  the 
“Varieties”  section  for  each  date.  Here  he  relates  observations  on  strike 
characteristics,  condition  rarity,  die  damage,  and  other  pertinent  data 
which  could  only  have  been  gathered  by  carefully  looking  at  many  coins 
over  a great  deal  of  time. 

It  goes  without  saying  (I’ll  say  it  anyway),  that  all  of  the  above  refer' 
ences  are  complemented  by  the  Collective  Volumes  and  back  issues  of 
the  Gobrecht  Journal  (a  good  index  is  accessible  from  the  LSCC  website 
at  http:/ /lsccweb.org/Resouces_for_Collectors.html). 

Postscript:  Returning  for  another  try  in  2013,  I finished  the  New  York 
City  Marathon  on  November  3,  with  a time  of  4 hours,  51  minutes. 


Answers  to  the  Numismatic  Quarterly  Quiz  (see  p.  121):  1)  Postage  currency.  2)  Mexico. 
3)  Eisenhower  dollar,  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar,  Columbian  half  dollar,  1991  USO  dollar, 
1992  Columbus  dollar,  1996  Smithsonian  dollar,  1994  World  Cup  5 dollars.  4)  Joseph 
Wright.  5)  Farran  Zerbe.  6)  Edward  Cogan's  Mortimer  Mackenzie  sale  of  June  23,  1869. 
7)  Watermark.  8)  Ethiopia.  9)  1958,  ten  years  after  the  birth  of  the  nation.  10)  “A  Comer's 
Caviar."  1 1)  About  27.4  avoirdupois  pounds,  or  33.3  troy  pounds.  12)  Philadelphia, 
Charlotte,  Dahlonega,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco. 


The  Most  Fabulous  Set  of  Books 
on  California  Currency 
Bill  Febuary 


Several  years  ago  I had  the  good  fortune  of  acquiring  a complete  set 
of  the  Financing  an  Empire  (History  of  Banking  in  California)  books. 
The  set  of  books  were  written  by  Ira  B.  Cross,  Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  California,  and  contain  four  separate  volumes,  listed  as 
Volume  I through  Volume  IV.  The  four  volumes  were  published  in  1927 
and  contain  a vast  array  of  information  on  the  banks  of  California  from 
their  inception  to  the  year  the  books  were  published. 


The  set  of  books  contain  pristine  photos  of  the  banks,  the  officers  of 
the  banks,  including  everything  needed  for  the  avid  currency  collector 
on  California  banks.  This  includes  information  on  not  only  banks  that 
no  longer  exist,  but  also  covers  both  the  larger  and  smaller  banks  across 
the  State  of  California. 

The  photos  themselves  are  remarkable  as  they  show  past  presidents 
and  officers  of  most  of  the  banks,  along  with  a complete  history  of  those 
banks  starting  back  in  the  1800s  up  to  the  publication  date  of  the  set  of 
books,  which  again  is  1927. 

This  article  was  originally  published  in  The  California  Numismatist,  Summer  2013,, 
pp.  32-35. 
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BANK  OK  CALIFORNIA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Bank  of  California  was  opened  in  San  Francisco,  California,  on  July  4, 
1864,  by  William  Chapman  Ralston  (right).  It  was  the  first  commercial  bank  in 
the  western  United  States,  the  second-richest  bank  in  the  nation,  and  consid- 
ered instrumental  in  developing  the  American  Old  West. 


The  books  further  detail  the  dates  of  the  incorporation  of  the  banks, 
capital  assets  of  the  banks,  first  president,  first  cashiers,  and  in  many 
cases  a photo  or  two  of  the  original  bank  and  how  it  looked  at  the  time 
the  bank  first  opened. 

I have  examined  the  current  prices  for  the  four-volume  set  of  books 
and  they  are  selling  in  a price  range  from  $500  to  $700  in  fine  condition. 
My  set  appears  to  be  in  a far  better  condition  than  fine  and  would  es- 
timate the  set  I have  at  around  a $1,000  value.  The  entire  set  of  books 
appear  to  have  been  very  little  used  by  the  original  owner  and  were  well 
stored  to  maintain  their  preservation. 

Because  of  my  love  of  currency  and  especially  for  California-issued 
currency,  these  four  volumes  of  books  have  been  a welcome  resource 
for  my  hobby  interests  and  have  helped  generate  the  previous  stories  I 
have  written  on  currency  of  the  banks  of  California.  Each  volume  of  the 
set  of  books  contains  different  things  about  the  history  of  the  banks  of 
California. 

Volume  I contains  stories  of  the  banks  from  the  days  of  the  gold 
rush  in  California  to  the  close  of  1926.  Both  Volumes  1 and  II  depict 
important  and  not  so  important  intervals  in  the  banking  industry.  Each 
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The  Bank  of  Italy  Building  on  Montgomery 
Street  in  San  Francisco  is  near  the  spot 
where  Captain  John  B.  Montgomery  landed 
his  sloop'ohwar  U.S.S.  Portsmouth  to  raise 
the  American  flag  and  take  possession  of  the 
port  on  July  9,  1846.  The  Bank  of  Italy  was 
founded  in  San  Francisco,  California,  Unit- 
ed  States,  in  1904  by  Amadeo  Giannini. 

The  Bank  of  Italy  merged  with  the  smaller 
Bank  of  America,  Los  Angeles  in  the  1928. 

In  1930,  Giannini  changed  the  name  “Bank 
of  Italy”  to  “Bank  of  America”  and  it  grew 
by  a branch  banking  strategy  to  become  the  world’s  largest  commercial  bank 
with  493  branches  in  California  and  assets  of  $5  billion  in  1945. 

of  the  Chapters  in  Volume  I dwells  on  the  history  of  banking  and  gives 
a historical  view  of  diversities  of  California,  and  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  areas  and  how  banking  played  a major  roll  in  the  development  of 
those  areas. 

Volume  I also  contains  many  photos  of  early  pioneers  that  settled 
the  various  areas  of  California  and  the  part  they  played  in  its  develop' 
ment.  This  includes  people  involved  in  the  Gold  Rush  days  of  Califor' 
nia.  Throughout  the  first  volume  are  photographs  of  the  early  bankers 
in  the  small  towns  of  California.  It  also  dwells  on  the  early  coinage  of 
California  and  shows  many  illustrations  of  its  money,  both  coins  and 
currency.  Volume  I also  shows  many  photos  of  the  streets  and  areas 
where  the  first  banks  were  established,  in  the  large  cities  and  smaller 
communities  as  well. 

Volume  II  goes  more  into  the  history  and  founding  of  the  larger  cit' 
ies  of  California,  relating  facts  and  figures  and  names  of  the  bankers  and 
bank  officers  in  those  cities.  There  are  numerous  photos  of  these  banks 
and  statistical  information  about  each  of  the  banks  showing  in  chart  form 
their  assets  and  reports  on  these  banks  over  the  years. 

The  latter  part  of  Volume  II  dwells  on  the  establishment  of  the  Cain 
fornia  Banking  Association,  including  photos  of  the  officers  in  the  begin' 
ning  and  up  through  the  year  1926.  The  index  in  Volume  II  lists  all  of 
the  banks  in  California  by  name  which  is  a handy  resource  as  to  where 
to  find  the  history  of  each  bank. 
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A $ 100  national  currency  note  from  Bank  of  Italy,  1902  series. 


A $5  national  currency  note  from  Bank  of  Italy,  1929  series 


Volume  III  is  a real  keepsake  as  it  elaborates  on  each  bank  (predomf 
nate  banks)  listing  them  in  alphabetical  order  with  magnificent  photos 
of  the  bank  president  of  each  of  those  banks  (a  thin  sheet  of  tissue^ 
type  paper  still  covers  the  photos  of  these  bankers  which  provides  long' 
term  preservation  of  the  photo).  The  names  of  those  bankers  continue 
throughout  Volume  III  along  with  all  the  pertinent  information  about 
each  of  the  banks  from  their  early  beginning  up  until  1926.  This  third 
volume  is  a rare  and  important  resource  for  finding  the  names  of  the 
banks  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and  lists  all  of  the  bankers  by 
name  (alphabetically)  of  all  the  banks  in  California. 

Volume  IV  continues  with  the  remaining  banks  not  mentioned  in 
Volume  III. 

The  entire  set  of  books  is  like  a library  all  by  itself  in  relating  the 
history  of  banking  in  California  as  to  how  it  developed  and  progressed 
across  the  years,  and  all  the  banks  and  banking  officials  is  each  listed 
with  so  many  facts  and  figures  about  California  Banking  in  general  that 
the  complete  set  is  an  invaluable  resource  to  the  California  currency 
collector. 


Off  the  Shelf 
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Most  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of  looking  at  a familiar  object  and 
noticing  something  new  about  it  for  the  first  time.  I had  this  happen  to 
me  a few  years  ago  while  cataloguing  some  early  Lyman  Low  publican 
tions.  I was  looking  at  a copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Low’s  Hard  Times 
Tofens1  when  I noticed  a small  printed  number  45  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  title  (Figure  1).  It  was  clearly  printed  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  title  page — it  hadn’t  been  added  later.  I was  a little  puzzled  by  this 
and  didn’t  recall  seeing  it  on  other  examples  I’d  catalogued  before.  I was 
busy,  though,  and  didn’t  think  too  much  of  it.  A bit  later,  however,  I 
was  writing  up  a copy  of  Low’s  tenth  sale2  and  stopped  suddenly  when 
I noticed  a small  printed  27  in  the  very  same  place  on  the  front  wrap 
(Figure  2). 

Now  this  was  strange.  I retrieved  the  copy  of  Hard  Times  To\ens 
I’d  catalogued  earlier  and  took  a closer  look  at  the  two.  The  numbers 
were  definitely  printed,  and  appeared  to  be  integral  to  the  work  (i.e., 
they  were  printed  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  page).  On  the  copy 
of  Hard  Times  To\ens,  I could  tell  that  the  5 in  45  was  the  same  font  as 
that  used  in  giving  Low’s  address  (853  Broadway)  below  his  name.  The 
27  on  Low’s  tenth  sale  was  also  obviously  printed.  I opened  the  copy  of 
the  tenth  sale  and  was  even  more  surprised  to  find  that  a small  27  was 
in  the  same  place  on  the  first  page  of  the  catalogue. 

These  small  numbers  obviously  had  been  deliberately  inserted  into 
the  type  of  the  cover  and/or  first  page.  Why?  And  had  anyone  else 

1 Lyman  H.  Low,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hard  Times  Tokens  Issued  for  and  against 
the  United  States  Banl{ , and  with  Reference  to  the  Financial  Troubles  of  1834-41.  All 
of  Which  Circulated  as  Money  for  Many  Tears  Thereafter.  With  Prices  Affixed,  at 
Which  They  May  Be  Obtained  from  Lyman  H.  Low  (Boston:  T.R.  Marvin  fe?  Son, 
Numismatic  Printers,  1886). 

2 Lyman  H.  Low,  Catalogue  of  Booths  Relating  to  Coins  and  Medals.  H°u'  in  Stoc\ , and 
Offered  for  Sale  at  the  Prices  Affixed.  Part  II  (No  publisher  information  given,  August 
1885). 
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Burlington,  N.  J. 

PRICE,  rT'W33lNrT'2--IPIVEI  CENTS. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 


HARD  TIMES  TOKENS 

ISSUED  FOR  AND  AGAINST 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BANK, 


AND  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE 

FINANCIAL  TROUBLES  OE  1834-41. 

ALL  OF  WHICH  CIRCULATED  AS  MONEY  FOR  MANY 
YEARS  THEREAFTER. 


WITH  PRICES  AFFIXED,  AT  WHICH  THEY  MAY  BE  OBTAINED 
FROM 

LYMAN  H.  LOW, 

853  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOSTON : 

T.  R.  MARVIN  & SON,  NUMISMATIC  PRINTERS. 

1886. 


Figure  1.  The  first  edition  of  Low’s  Hard  Times  Tokens,  bearing  a small  45  at 
the  top  left  corner. 
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Figure  2.  Low’s  tenth  sale,  bearing  a small  number  27  in  the  same  position. 
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noticed  them  before?  I made  a few  calls,  starting  with  my  partner, 
George  Kolbe,  a man  who  has  seen  a Low  sale  or  two  in  his  career.  He'd 
never  noticed  them  before  either.  I called  a couple  of  collectors  who  I 
knew  had  extensive  runs  of  Low  catalogues,  as  well  as  Elisabeth  Hahn  at 
the  ANS  Library,  and  they  all  confirmed  that  their  copies  also  had  these 
mysterious  numbers.  They  also  all  admitted  that  they'd  never  noticed 
them  before. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  I eventually  determined  that  these  num- 
bers  appeared  only  on  early  Low  publications,  those  published  before 
he  joined  forces  with  Scott  Stamp  fe?  Coin  in  1887.  They  appear  on  all 
sorts  of  Low  publications,  from  monographs  and  catalogues  to  single- 
page  circulars.  They  do  not  appear  on  every  early  Low  publication,  but 
do  appear  to  proceed  in  chronological  order.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the 
numbers  represent  Lyman  Low’s  own  personal  numbering  system  for 
his  publications. 

The  lowest  number  I have  encountered  during  a couple  years  of  keep- 
ing  track  of  these  is  20,  which  appears  on  Low's  ninth  sale.  The  highest 
I’ve  seen  is  a number  65  on  a single-page  circular  advertising  the  avail- 
ability of  copies  of  Crosby’s  The  Early  Coins  of  America,  which  Low 
states  he  purchased  in  July  1886.  That  circular,  however,  probably  dates 
from  1887,  as  number  61  is  dated  1887. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  I have  encountered. 

20:  Ninth  Sale.  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  the  Late  Rev.  George  C. 

Athole,  of  J\[ew  Tor\ City. . . , June  18,  1885. 

23:  A List  of  United  States  Fractional  Currency , in  Tfou’  and  Perfect 
Condition.  Offered  at  the  Prices  Affixed.  Undated. 

24:  Catalogue  of  United  States  and  American  Colonial  Coins  in  Several 
Degrees  of  Preservation. . . , 1885. 

27:  Tenth  Sale.  Catalogue  of  Boohs  Relating  to  Coins  and  Medals . . . Part 
II.  August  1885. 

28:  Complete  List  of  Designs  of  the  Paper  Money  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Undated. 

29:  Form  dated  Sept.  1,  1885  requesting  input  on  museums  with  numis- 
matic collections  in  the  U.S. 

32:  Coins  and  Medals  on  Sale  at  Popular  Prices.  Undated. 

33:  Announcement  of  the  Kingsford  Collection,  dated  Sept.  12,  1 885 - 
There  is  another  Kingsford  announcement  letter,  and  I believe  it  is 
also  numbered. 
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41:  The  Coinage  of  the  Popes. . . , 1886. 

45  : Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hard  Times  Tokens. . . , 1886. 

5 1 : Single-leaf  circular  advertising  Crosby’s  The  Early  Coins  of  America, 
dated  August  1886. 

52:  Singledeaf  circular  advertising  Maris’s  A Historical  S\etch  of  the 
Coins  of  Flow  Jersey,  dated  October  15,  1886. 

53:  Singledeaf  circular  advertising  Edwards’s  Catalogue  of  the  Ancient 
Gree\  and  Roman,  and  Byzantine  Coins  Belonging  to  Tale  College, 
dated  1886. 

54:  Singledeaf  circular  advertising  Smith’s  Visitors’  Guide  and  History 
of  the  United  States  Mint,  dated  1886. 

57:  Singledeaf  circular  advertising  the  second  edition  of  Betts’s  Coun- 
terfeit HalfPence  Coined  in  Connecticut  and  Vermont  1778-1788  (un- 
dated). 

61:  Single-leaf  circular  advertising  Edwards’s  Catalogue  of  the  Ancient 
Gree\  and  Roman , and  Byzantine  Coins  Belonging  to  Tale  College, 
dated  1887. 

6y.  Single-leaf  circular  advertising  Crosby’s  The  Early  Coins  of  America, 
of  which  Low  says  he  purchased  all  remaining  copies  in  July  1886  and 
is  now  offering. 

I would  love  to  hear  about  any  others  found  in  the  libraries  of  readers. 

Perhaps  with  more  data,  I could  write  a more  thorough  treatment  of  the 

subject.  I am  also  making  note  of  those  early  Low  publications  that  do 

not  bear  such  numbers,  as  this  information  may  also  prove  useful.  I can 

be  reached  at  df@numislit.com. 


Book  Review 

Pierre  Fricke  and  Fred  Reed,  History  of  Collecting  Confederate  States 
Paper  Money , Volume  i:  1865  to  1945  (no  publisher,  2012).  ISBN  978' 
1-467508-16-2. 


Histortf  of  Collecting 

Confederate 
States  of  America 

Paper  Money 


Volume  1,  1865-1945 
By  Pierre  Fricke  and  Fred  Reed 


I’ve  been  reading  Pierre  Fricke  and  Fred  Reed’s  book,  History  of  Cob 
lecting  Confederate  States  of  America  Paper  Money , Volume  1.  It’s  a de- 
lightful volume,  and  I’d  recommend  it  to  any  student  of  U.S.  numismatic 
history  with  or  without  a particular  interest  in  Confederate  States  of 
America  paper  money.  There  is  much  to  learned  about  our  hobby  and 
the  great  collectors  who  preceded  us. 

This  book  continues  a great  tradition  begun  by  Q.  David  Bowers  in 
his  1964  book,  Coins  and  Collectors.  Dave  introduced  readers  to  a world 
of  numismatic  history — the  great  coin  collectors  and  the  great  coin  col- 

Republished  from  The  E-Sylum  vol.  15  no.  44  (article  6),  October  21,  201?.. 
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lections  they  formed.  It  was  a coin  book  that  wasn’t  a pure  reference 
book;  it  was  something  to  be  enjoyed  cover  to  cover.  There  ought  to  be 
a book  like  this  for  every  ma)or  collectible  series.  Roger  Siboni’s  chapter 
on  “Collectors  and  Their  Collections,”  an  excerpt  from  an  upcoming 
book  on  New  Jersey  coinage  published  in  The  Asylum , is  another  great 
example.  Perhaps  no  single  publisher  could  or  would  produce  a series  on 
all  important  areas  collecting,  but  these  are  great  starts  and  I know  I’ll 
look  forward  to  future  volumes  in  this  “History  of  Collecting”  series. 

I won’t  march  through  the  book  chapter  by  chapter,  as  that  has 
been  covered  in  earlier  E-Sylum  articles.  What  follows  are  some  random 
thoughts  as  a reader. 

One  of  the  first  things  I noted  were  some  vocabulary  words  I was 
unfamiliar  with,  like  “plen”.  A short  glossary  would  have  been  useful. 
I asked  Pierre  and  he  defines  it  as  “Plate  letter-number.  Like  A 26  on  a 
T-18.” 

In  addition  to  some  vocabulary  words,  I learned  a lot  of  interesting 
things  from  the  book.  One  was  the  importance  of  research  by  H.  D. 
Allen,  published  in  The  Tlumismatist  in  1917  through  1919.  His  work 
unfortunately  was  never  published  in  book  form,  making  it  less  acces- 
sible to  collectors.  But  his  contributions  were  monumental,  overturn- 
ing a number  of  incorrect  assumptions  and  attributions  made  by  earlier 
writers. 

Another  thing  I learned  was  that  many  of  the  top  collectors  of  the 
day  had  holdings  of  Confederate  notes,  even  though  it  was  not  their 
main  focus.  For  example.  Dr.  Maris  of  large  cent  and  New  Jersey  coin- 
age fame  had  some  forty  lots  of  Confederate  items  when  his  collection 
was  sold. 

As  bibliophiles  know,  one  can  learn  a lot  by  reading  through  old  auc- 
tion catalogs.  On  p.  201  the  authors  illustrate  a page  from  the  Chapman 
sale  of  the  William  Gable  collection.  Before  a group  of  lots  of  Confeder- 
ate notes  8.H.  Chapman  wrote: 

Complete  set  of  each  denomination  is  given  in  Thian’s  album  but  his 

arrangement  by  denomination  is  so  bad  I will  not  follow  it  and  will 

catalog  then  chronologically 

Chapter  8,  “Government  Seizures  of  1919,”  was  all  news  to  me.  I was 
completely  unaware  of  this  episode,  which  could  have  put  the  kibosh  on 
collecting  and  selling  Confederate  paper  money  for  decades.  In  short,  a 
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number  of  hucksters  had  begun  buying  up  old  Confederate  notes  and 
turned  around  and  passed  them  to  ignorant  shopkeepers  out  west  who 
didn't  realise  they  were  worthless.  Coin  dealers,  who  advertised  nation- 
ally  and  sold  bulk  lots  were  being  targeted  as  middlemen  in  a counter- 
feiting  scheme. 

Ultimately  the  issue  was  resolved  with  the  Federal  government,  but 
not  without  a lot  of  consternation  in  the  hobby  and  the  destruction  of 
some  $60  million  in  Confederate  notes  by  the  government.  The  swim 
dling  was  curbed  in  the  U.S.  but  then  moved  overseas. 

I have  no  one  but  myself  to  blame  for  not  knowing  much  about  this 
episode  or  the  Allen  work.  I have  a full  set  of  The  J\[umismatist  sitting 
on  my  shelves,  but  have  never  read  all  the  way  through  them.  That’s 
something  Dave  Bowers  had  the  initiative  to  do  early  in  his  career,  and 
I would  recommend  it  to  any  aspiring  young  numismatist.  Luckily  we 
have  authors  like  Fricke  and  Reed  who  have  done  the  legwork  for  us. 

I should  have  mentioned  right  up  front  that  this  book  is  a treasure  for 
bibliophiles.  Color  illustrations  throughout  picture  a multitude  of  nu- 
mismatic  items  from  books  to  auction  catalogs  to  ephemera  such  as  dealer 
price  lists  and  buying  guides.  I found  myself  thinking  like  a baseball  card 
collector — got  it,  got  it,  need  it,  got  it,  didn’t  know  that  EXISTED1.  I 
used  to  think  I had  a pretty  good  collection  of  Confederate  numismatic 
literature,  but  now  I know  I have  a lot  of  holes.  The  accompanying  DVD 
is  a great  companion  item.  The  illustrations  in  this  review  were  taken 
from  a slide  presentation  on  the  DVD.  It  doesn’t  include  all  the  text  of 
the  book,  but  it  does  have  some  good  companion  material. 

My  primary  compliant  about  the  book  is  no  fault  of  the  authors’ — the 
pages  were  all  stuck  together  at  the  bottom,  perhaps  a cutting  error  by 
the  printer  or  some  stray  glue.  I also  found  it  sometimes  confusing  that 
the  authors  duplicated  in  the  main  text  words  found  in  many  of  the  il- 
lustrations. I understand  why  they  did  that  and  I would  probably  do  the 
same — some  of  the  images  can  be  hard  to  read.  But  I often  found  myself 
asking,  “Hey,  didn’t  I just  read  that?  Am  I losing  my  marbles  here?’’ 

I’ll  stop  there,  but  want  to  again  heartily  recommend  the  book.  A 
great  job,  and  a great  example  to  future  authors.  I’d  love  to  see  more 
“History  of  Collecting’’-type  books. 

— Wayne  Homren 
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